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Mountains  Frame  Salt  Lake  and  Plain  in  Disputed  Azerbaijan 

EK'JA’  mountains,  a  great  salt  lake,  and  a  fertile  plain — those  are  the  contrasting 
natural  features  of  the  frontier  region  of  northwestern  Iran  (formerly  Persia), 
whose  Azerbaijan  Province  has  been  a  ])ostwar  trouble  center  of  the  Middle  Hast. 
A  reason  for  the  Soviet  L'nion's  interest  in  the  area  is  believed  to  he  the  jK^ssihility 
that  it  may  l)ec(mie  a  producer  of  oil. 

I'he  mountains  are  ])art  of  the  range  extending  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  .-Xcross  the  Iranian  borders  they  reach  north  into  the  Armenian  and 
.Azerbaijan  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  west  into  Turkey  and  Iracp 

Lake  as  Large  as  Delaware  Near  Turkish  Border 

Some  of  the  snowy  peaks  in  this  part  of  Iran  are  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles 
high,  hut  the  northern  mountains  have  not  served  as  frontier  harriers.  On  the 
contrary,  passes  between  eastern  Turkey  and  northern  Iran  for  centuries  have 
been  an  avenue  of  both  commerce  and  invasion  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  salt  lake,  largest  in  Iran,  is  Lake  Urmia,  a  shallow,  shrinking  body  of 
water  whose  western  shore  is  about  35  miles  east  of  Turkey.  Lake  Urmia  nor¬ 
mally  is  about  the  size  of  Delaware,  although  heavy  rains  and  movements  of  the 
earth’s  crust  fre((uently  cause  its  shape  and  size  to  change.  Fed  by  mountain 
streams  and  having  no  outlet,  it  is  three-fifths  as  .salty  as  the  Dead  Sea,  so  saline 
that  fish  cannot  live  in  its  blue  waters.  At  its  largest  it  nearly  ecpials  Utah’s  Great 
.Salt  Lake  in  area. 

.Around  the  lake  is  a  rolling  basin  ten  times  as  extensive  as  the  water  itself, 
where  fields  of  grain  and  tobacco,  orchards  of  aj)ricot,  peach,  and  plum  trees,  and 
vineyards  thrive.  In  fact,  Iran’s  Azerbaijan  Province,  which  stretches  from  Tur¬ 
key  almost  to  the  Casjnan  Sea,  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  regions  in  the 
country. 

Tlie  i)rovince  .supports  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  ])eople,  including  .such 
nomadic  tribes  as  the  Kurds,  who  live  in  black  goat-hair  tents,  and  pasture  their 
fl(x:ks  on  the  mountain  sloi)es.  .A  movement  among  Kurds  of  three  nations — Iran. 
Ira(),  and  Turkey — to  form  an  autonomous  state  has  been  reiM)rted.  Often  in  tbe 
past  these  indej)endent  tribesmen  have  caused  trouble  for  their  rulers. 

Tabriz,  Azerbaijan  Capital,  Retains  Ancient  Ruins 

Principal  city  of  northwestern  Iran  is  Tabriz  (illustration,  next  page),  sit¬ 
uated  east  of  Lake  Urmia  about  50  miles  south  of  the  .Soviet  boundary.  Hazaars 
filled  with  Persian  rugs,  silks,  silver  work,  pottery,  and  dried  fruits  made  it  one 
of  the  ancient  trading  centers  of  .Asia.  Although  the  o])ening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  other  water  trade  routes  caused  Tabriz’  cfunmerce  to  decline,  the  city  still  is 
the  second  largest  in  Iran.  The  half-million  inhabitants  of  its  heyday  have  dwin¬ 
dled  to  219,000. 

Tabriz,  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  has  a  healthful  climate.  Cold  weather 
persists  for  four  months  of  the  year.  Devastated  many  times  by  earthquakes,  the 
city  still  retains  within  its  sun-dried  brick  walls  many  ruins,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  that  of  a  600-year-old  citadel.  I'he  Kabud  Masjid  (Blue  Mosque)  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  beautiful  tile  faiences  (decorative  earthenware). 

Mules,  horses,  camels,  porters,  and  carts  crowd  one  another  for  space  in  the 
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In  Britain’s  Seychelles  Colony,  French  Influence  Lingers 

S()I)A  fountains,  fizzing  in  response  to  “I’ll  take  vanilla,"  may  be  indebted  for 
the  ])o])ular  flavor  to  the  little-known  Seychelles  Islands.  British  colony  off 
Africa's  east  coast.  Strewn  over  a  550-niile  path  in  the  Indian  ( )cean  as  though 
tossed  by  a  giant’s  hand  from  Madagascar  northeast  toward  Bombay,  the  Sey¬ 
chelles  have  an  estimated  area  of  156  square  miles.  This  includes  several  out¬ 
lying  islands  and  groups  which  are  dependencies  of  the  colony,  among  them  the 
.\ldahra,  Cosmoledo,  and  Fan|uhar  islands. 

Mahe,  largest  of  the  Seychelles,  has  more  than  a  third  of  the  land.  It  is  17 
miles  long  and  its  width  varies  from  four  to  seven  miles.  I’raslin,  second  in  size, 
is  eight  miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  miles  wide.  It  is  the  chief  source  of 
Seychellf>is  vanilla.  Silhouette  has  an  area  of  eight  s(|uare  miles,  and  La  Digue 
four.  None  of  the  other  islands  are  more  than  XYz  miles  in  length. 

Portuguese  First  Charted  the  Seychelles  Islands 

There  is  little  level  land  on  the  islands,  most  of  which  are  granite  fringed 
with  coral  reefs.  'I'wo  mountains  on  Mahe — Morne  Seychellois  and  Trois 
h'reres — rise  nearly  3,fXX)  feet.  Swift  streams  dash  down  their  sides,  and  the  i.slatid 
has  i)lenty  of  water. 

Although  just  south  of  the  E(|uator,  the  Seychelles  have  an  even,  healthful 
climate.  'I'emperatures  on  the  coast  range  from  68  to  88  degrees  Fahrenheit  dur¬ 
ing  the  (bay,  and  at  night  breezes  from  the  mountains  cool  them  to  55  or  60 degrees. 
Yearly  rainfall  is  100  inches  (jii  the  coast,  higher  in  the  mountains. 

The  Seychelles  appeared  on  Portuguese  ma])s  of  1502.  .\  century  later  a 
British  shi])  ])aid  the  first  recorded  visit  to  the  grouj).  In  1744  the  French  annexed 
the  islands,  which  they  later  named  for  Vicomte  de  Sechelles,  comptroller  of 
finance  under  Louis  XV.  The  Briti.sh  captured  the  islands  in  1704  and  their 
owner.ship  was  confirmed  in  1814  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

Intricate  channels  giving  access  to  some  of  the  islands  made  them  fine  jfirate 
lairs.  Later  the  French  foundecl  on  Mahe  (illustration,  next  page)  the  first 
permanent  settlement.  Secretly,  they  cleared  jjatches  of  jungle  and  set  out  s])ice 
])lantations  with  the  idea  of  com])eting  with  the  Dutch  in  the  jirofitahle  spice  trade. 
African  slaves,  brought  by  the  jdanters  from  Mauritius,  comprised  the  majority 
of  the  early  settlers.  Later,  like  Liberia,  the  Seychelles  became  a  haven  for  freed 
slaves.  Excei)t  for  Briti.sh  colonial  officials — active  and  retired — and  Chinese 
merchants,  the  population  of  34,000  is  made  u])  of  descendants  of  French  settlers — 
with  a  .slight  British  strain,  and  of  African  slaves  and  Indians,  the  latter  chiefly 
from  the  Malabar  Coast. 

Two-Thirds  of  Islands’  People  Live  on  Mahe 

French  traditions  and  customs  linger.  The  Napoleonic  Code  is  still  in  use. 
The  language  is  based  on  French,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  English,  Indian,  and 
Bantu  words.  Legal  forms  are  in  P'rench.  One  newsi)ai)er  at  Port  Victoria  (the 
capital,  on  Mahe)  is  printed  in  French;  part  of  the  Engli.sh  ])aper  is  in  French. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  islanders  live  on  Mahe.  Port  Victoria,  that 
island’s  chief  city,  is  one  P'nglish  colonial  capital  where  cricket  and  golf  are  not 
played.  Football  is  popular,  and  fishing  is  a  favorite  sport.  The  town  has  a 
Church  of  England  cathedral  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Carnegie  Library, 
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narrow  streets  of  Tabriz.  Unveiled  women  and  men  wearing  ill-fitting  European 
clothes  mingle  with  Iranians  and  Afghans  in  native  costumes.  Unlike  the  mud 
homes  of  the  native  sections,  the  foreign-quarter  houses  are  large  and  beautiful, 
with  lovely  gardens  surrounding  them. 

Westward  from  Tabriz,  smaller  communities  outline  the  Lake  Urmia  basin. 
Maragheh  (Maragha),  southeast  of  the  lake,  was  a  celebrated  center  of  Mongol 
power  in  the  13th  century.  Farther  south,  Miyanduab,  whose  name  means  “be¬ 
tween  two  rivers,”  stands  on  a  sun-baked  plain. 

North  of  the  lake,  Marand  and  Khoi  are  on  a  main  channel  of  communication 
to  Turkey.  Marand  also  is  on  the  railroad  which  connects  Tabriz  with  the  Soviet 
line  just  across  the  Armenian  border.  The  Iranian  route  has  a  branch  to  the 
northeastern  shore  of  Lake  Urmia  at  Shari  fkhaneh,  where  motor  boats  take  pas¬ 
sengers  across  the  lake  to  the  vicinity  of  Rizaiyeh  (Urmia),  the  reputed  birthplace 
of  Zoroaster,  founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion. 

Until  1826,  when  tsarist  Russia  conquered  it,  the  region  of  Soviet  Azerbaijan 
belonged  to  Persia  (Iran).  The  Iranian  Province  of  Azerbaijan,  a  little  larger 
than  South  Carolina,  is  peopled  by  Turks,  Syrians,  and  Armenians,  besides  Iranians 
and  Kurds. 

In  Turkey,  near  the  three-way  corner  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Iran,  and  Turkey, 
rises  Mt.  Ararat,  traditional  resting  place  of  Noah’s  Ark. 

Note:  Iran  is  shown  on  the  National  Geographic  Society’s  Map  of  Asia  and  Adjacent 
.•\reas.  price  list  of  maps  may  be  obtained  from  the  Society’s  headquarters,  Washington  0, 
D.  C. 

See  also  “Iran  in  Wartime,’’  in  the  National  Geographic  Magacinc  for  August,  1943 ; 
“.Along  the  Old  Silk  Routes.”  October,  1940;  and  “Old  and  New  in  Persia,”  September,  1939. 

■And  in  the  Geoc;r.\phic  School  Bulletins,  December  10,  1945,  see  “Revolution  in  Iran 
May  Retard  Its  Postwar  Plans.” 
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THE  TABRIZ  VERSION  OF  THE  ROADSIDE  HOT-DOG  VENDER  SELLS 
BARBECUED  LAMB  AND  MUTTON 

Marco  Polo,  visiting  Tabriz  in  the  13th  century,  called  it  a  city  where  "the  merchants 
make  large  profits.”  Whether  or  not  this  open-air  restaurant  owner  makes  money,  he  seems  to 
enjoy  his  work.  Lamb  spitted  on  iron  skewers  is  cooking  over  a  charcoal  fire.  With  the  fan  in 
his  left  hand,  he  keeps  the  coals  hot. 
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China  to  Restore  Hwang  Ho  (Yellow  River)  to  Prewar  Course 

Wl'l'll  a  small  army  of  coolie  laborers,  UXRRA  is  undertaking  to  restore 
the  Hwang  Ho,  northern  China’s  Yellow  River,  to  its  prewar  course  so  that 
it  will  again  flow  into  the  I’o  Hai  (Cnlf  of  Chihli).  Since  19vIS,  when  the  dike 
was  breached  about  400  miles  from  the  month  to  AcmkI  the  advancing  Japanese 
army  and  the  river  changed  its  course  (map,  next  l)age),  the  Yellow  Sea  has 
received  its  muddy  water  270  airline  miles  to  the  south.  'I'he  flood  drove  the 
Japanese  from  500  square  miles  of  territory. 

If  it  flowed  in  a  straight  line,  the  Hwang  Ho  would  he  long  enough  to  extend 
from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  one  of  the  world’s  mightiest  rivers, 
and  is  often  referred  to  as  “China’s  sorrow"  because  of  its  severe  flcnids.  For  its 
la.st  500  miles  the  Hwang  Ho’s  bed,  being  con.stantly  raised  by  its  own  silt,  is 
.several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  jdain.  Ever  higher  dikes  must  keep  the  river 
in  check.  When  they  break,  tawny  water  cover  entire  districts. 

River  Water  Is  40  Per  Cent  Silt 

Through  the  centuries  the  flood  waters  of  the  Hwang  Ho  have  destroyed 
untold  millions  of  lives.  At  the  same  time  its  floods  and  shifting  course  have 
built  up  much  of  China’s  (ireat  Plain,  filling  in  an  arm  of  the  Yellow  Sea  with 
level  farm  land.  Like  the  Nile,  its  floods  fertilize  vast  areas  to  create  the  most 
productive  of  China’s  grain  fields,  which  sujqdy  food  for  50  million  Chinese. 

As  soon  as  the  river  covered  one  section  with  l(x?ss  from  the  inland  hills  and 
other  silt  fnnn  as  far  away  as  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  it  shifted  to  fill  in  lower 
land.  The  river’s  silt  load  at  times  runs  as  high  as  40  per  cent  by  weight. 

A  railway  was  built  uj)  the  river  valley,  hut  it  has  been  dismantled  for  long 
.stretches.  The  lower  river  is  of  little  value  for  tran.sportation,  and,  unlike  the 
Yangtze,  no  large  cities  have  developed  along  its  hanks,  for  it  destroys  settlements 
in  their  youth.  Towns  avoid  the  Hwang  Ho  as  Italian  towns  avoided  the  diked 
and  flooding  Po  River.  Unhurried  boatmen  drift  with  the  current  when  going 
downstream  and  wait  for  favorable  winds  to  carry  them  upsteam.  Two  methods 
of  inviting  sail-filling  winds  are  used:  a  shrill  whistle  for  the  gods  to  hear,  or  the 
burning  of  |)aper  cash  on  the  foredeck  for  the  gods  to  see. 

Rising  in  Tibet,  at  an  elevation  of  about  13,500  feet,  the  Hwang  Ho  develops 
considerable  potential  water  power  as  it  jiasses  through  mountain  valleys  and  deep 
gorges,  hut  so  far  this  power  has  not  been  harnessed.  It  is  estimated  that  Hu-kou 
Falls  alone  could  develoj)  50,000  to  100,000  horse])(»wer  most  of  the  year.  At  low 
stage,  the  water  falls  65  feet  in  a  single  drop,  plus  a  45- foot  fall  in  rapids  within 
a  mile. 

Farmers  Keep  Rowboats  as  Flood  Insurance 

Excej)t  for  occasional  sandy  areas,  the  river  hanks  along  the  jdain  are  lined 
with  small  farms  on  which  primitive  ])lows,  sIkjvcIs,  and  hoes  produce  (piantities 
of  grain  (principally  wheat),  cotton,  beans,  cucumbers,  onions,  garlic,  melons,  and 
big  radishes — all  Chinese  favorites.  Produce  is  brought  to  market  in  two-wheeled 
carts  or  wheelbarrows,  or  on  long  shoulder  ])oles. 

Near  most  riverside  farmhouses  are  upturned  boats  to  float  the  family  and 
salvaged  goods  when  a  thuxl  comes.  Inundated  families  flock  to  the  dikes  (illus- 
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and  two  hotels,  in  addition  to  the  government  buildings. 

Most  of  the  native  Negroes  choose  an  easy-going  life  on  plantations,  tending 
small  garden  plots  and  fishing.  They  eat  rice,  fish,  fish-head  souj),  breadfruit,  and 
bread  made  from  manioc — the  meal  ground  from  the  cassava  root. 

The  Negro  women  carry  everything  hut  their  babies  on  their  heads.  Their 
jjeculiar  pastime  is  long-distance  conversation.  Two  women  approaching  eacli 
other  may  begin  a  conversation  when  a  hundred  feet  apart.  Tliey  jjass  without 
stop])ing,  and  without  turning  their  heads,  continue  to  talk  until  out  of  earshot. 

Many  natives  live  in  one-room  huts  with  roofs  of  coconut-palm  thatch  or  of 
galvanized  iron.  Larger  huts  may  be  divided  into  two  rcKjms  by  a  ])alm-leaf  par¬ 
tition.  Even  the  better  homes  often  have  sheet-iron  roofs  as  this  material  with¬ 
stands  the  dami>ness  and  heat  better  tlian  shingles. 

Houses  are  built  on  stone  pillars  to  prevent  flooding  by  the  torrential  rains. 
The  natives  sleej)  on  the  floor.  Most  of  the  better  homes  are  of  the  bungalow 
tyi)e,  made  of  hardwcxxl.  Most  of  the  government  and  business  buildings  are 
made  of  island  stone.  In  Port  Victoria  buildings  are  electrically  lighted.  Mahe 
has  good,  though  narrow,  roads,  with  scenic  drives  of  spectacular  beauty. 

Seychelles’  chief  exjiorts  are  coconut-])alm  j)roducts,  with  cinnamon  ne.xt  in 
importance.  Normally,  most  of  the  cinnamon  is  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
l^xports  of  vanilla  beans  amount  to  several  thousand  jxninds  annually.  The  islands 
are  famous  for  their  tortoises,  and  much  shell  is  e.xported ;  also  guano  from  de- 
])osits  on  many  of  the  small  rock  islets. 

'I'he  island  of  Praslin  is  the  home  of  the  cwo  de  mer,  or  double  cocount 
l)alm,  but  Mahe  has  the  mo.st  extensive  coconut  iilantations.  Planters  are  annoyed 
l)y  rats  that  live  in  the  trees  and  eat  the  green  coconuts,  d'ree  snakes  catch  the 
rats,  but  they  also  eat  chickens. 

Note:  The  Seychelles  Islands  are  sliown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Rodney  C.  Il’ood 

COCONUT  AND  CINNAMON  TREES  GIVE  SEYCHELLES  ITS  TOP  EXPORT  PRODUCTS 

With  a  sea  of  waving  palm  trees  below  them  and  the  Indian  Ocean  beyond  to  serve  as  a 
backdrop,  workers  on  a  Mahe  cinnamon  plantation  pose  for  a  picture.  Huge  boulders,  outcrop¬ 
pings  of  the  island’s  granite  base,  are  their  pedestals.  Across  the  narrow  stretch  of  water  small 
islands  rear  palm-crowned  heads.  Largest  and  nearest  is  Cerf,  which  has  the  best  pasture  land 
in  Seychelles.  It  is  a  quarantine  station  for  cattle. 
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Soybean  Products  Diversify  U.S.  Menus  and  Enrich  Diets 

IT  HAS  been  said  that  the  only  nutritive  shortcoming  of  soybeans  is  that,  to  get 
the  good  from  them,  tlie  beans  in  some  form  must  he  eaten.  This  statement 
sweepingly  sums  up  the  reluctance  of  many  Americans  to  regard  soybean  jiroducts 
as  table  foods  to  he  taken  seriously. 

Xo  longer  a  novelty  in  the  United  States,  the  Chinese-imjiort  crop  is  lauded 
as  a  soil  restorer,  as  stock  feed,  as  a  versatile  source  of  jilastics  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  commodities,  and  as  the  chief  ingredient  in  many  vegetable  shortenings. 
Hut  wartime  use  of  many  soy  jiroducts  as  substitute  fo(jds  gave  them  an  “ersatz" 
reputation  which  the  “meat-and-potatoes”  public  may  find  hard  to  forget. 

From  Soup  to  Nuts  with  Soybeans 

The  I)ei)artment  of  Agriculture,  in  publications  and  through  efforts  of  its 
e.xtension  workers,  is  gradually  overcoming  the  natural  aversion  of  Americans  to 
this  new  food,  and  at  the  same  time  is  emphasizing  soy’s  nutritive  values. 

Menus  are  offered  to  sujiply  every  part  of  a  full-course  meal — from  soup  to 
nuts.  Soybean  soup  is  made  from  either  whole  or  mashed  beans,  flavored  with 
ham,  bacon,  or  other  meats,  and  thickened  with  mixed  vegetables.  Soybean  flour 
and  grits  are  used  as  "meat  extenders”  in  such  entrees  as  soybean  meat  loaf  and 
soybean  scrapple.  Bread  or  golden-brown  biscuits  containing  soy  flour  and  a 
salad  of  soybean  sprouts  add  to  the  meal.  For  desserts  soy  fanciers  can  offer  soy 
apple-sauce  cake,  soy  brownies,  soy  sugar  cookies,  or  soy  apple  hetty.  The  final 
fillip  could  he — not  salted  nuts,  hut  salted  soybeans. 

The  proper  type  of  soy  must  he  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  ftxjds.  Veg¬ 
etable  varieties  are  served  as  garden  beans  and  green  vegetable  beans,  and  as  such 
are  canned  and  frozen.  Field  soys  are  used  in  flour  manufacture  and  for  sprouts. 
.As  a  garden  green  hean  and  as  a  dry  bean  for  cooking  (ir  baking,  the  vegetable 
soy  is  superior  to  the  field  variety. 

There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  two  soybean  types  as  in  field  corn  and 
sweet  corn.  Home  demonstration  agents  are  quick  to  point  this  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  demonstration.  Many  hundred  of  varieties  of  soybeans  are  known,  as 
they  have  been  cultivated  for  thou.sands  of  years. 

Known  even  before  the  Pyramids  began  to  rise  from  the  sands  of  Egy])t, 
soybeans  came  to  America  from  China  in  1804.  They  were  tossed  aboard  a  United 
States-bound  sailing  ship  as  emergency  food  for  the  crew.  The  first  written 
record  of  the  existence  of  the.se  l)eans  was  made  in  2838  H.C.  by  a  Chinese 
em])eror. 

Newcomer  Crop  Now  Spreads  over  11  Million  Acres 

In  j)arts  of  China  they  have  been  both  meat  and  milk.  This  “Chinese  cow” — 
as  the  soybean  is  often  called — has  nourished  children  for  centuries.  The  “milk,” 
extracted  by  a  simple  process  of  soaking  and  boiling  the  ground-up  beans  in  water, 
is  rich,  creamy,  and  high  in  food  value.  Manchuria  and  Japan  (illustration,  next 
|)age)  grow  and  use  huge  quantities  of  soybeans. 

Rise  of  the  soybean  in  the  United  States  has  been  one  of  the  most  sjiectacular 
in  the  agricultural  field.  In  the  early  19(X)’s  only  a  few  thousand  bushels  were 
grown  on  scattered  farms  as  feed  and  fertilizer.  Now  the  croj)  covers  more  than 
11  million  acres,  with  annual  production  nearly  200  million  bushels.  Only  five 
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tration,  inside  cover),  where  they  remain  until  tlie  waters  subside.  They  then 
start  farming  again,  from  scratch. 

Most  of  these  small  farmers  live  in  huts  of  sun-dried  brick  or  mud.  There 
is  no  lumber  in  this  fertile  plain  with  which  to  build,  no  fuel  with  which  to  lire 
brick.  Burned  brick  is  reserved  mostly  for  the  wealthy  farmers,  for  the  homes  of 
officials,  and  for  temples.  In  the  mountain  regions  upstream,  many  of  the  ])eo])le 
make  their  homes  in  caves. 

The  Chinese  along  the  river  have  develo])ed  a  great  fatalism  regarding  the 
inevitability  of  floods.  Yet  they  work  on,  year  after  year,  fondly  ho])ing  that  this 
year  there  will  he  no  flood,  that  the  dikes  will  break  below  them.  W  hen  waters 
recede,  they  cree])  hack  to  their  farms  and  villages  to  find  them  half  buried  in 
silt,  start  digging  out  their  homes,  and  begin  glutting  in  a  new  croji  a  few  inches 
higher  than  the  last  one.  W  hile  flooded  out,  they  wander  for  hundreds  of  miles 
over  the  non-flooded  countryside  looking  for  focxl  or  work.  Or  they  live  in  tem- 
j)orary  stringtowns  along  the  dike,  sometimes  reduced  to  .staving  olT  starvation  by 
eating  corncobs,  peanut  shells,  tree  hark,  locusts,  and  even  the  "good  earth"  it.self. 

American  engineers,  bringing  new  methods  and  devising  new  variations  of  old 
Chinese  tactics,  succeeded  between  the  wars  in  les.sening  the  danger  ftf  flood.  How¬ 
ever,  serious  inundations  occurred  in  1935  and  193S. 

Note :  The  course  of  the  Hwang  Ho  is  shown  on  the  Society’s  Map  of  China. 

For  further  information,  see  “Taming  ‘Flood  Dragons’  .Mong  China’s  Hwang  Ho,”  in  the 
Xatioiial  Gcof/raphic  Ma<iaciitc  for  February,  1942;  “From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Yellow 
Sea  hy  Motor,”  Xovemher.  19.12;  “Raft  Life  on  the  Hwang  Ho,”  June,  19.12;  and  “Seeking 
the  Mountains  of  Mystery,”  February,  19.10. 
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THE  YELLOW  RIVER,  LOYAL  TO  CHINA,  HELD  THE  JAPANESE  (SHADED  AREA)  AT 
BAY  THROUGHOUT  MOST  OF  THE  WAR 

In  193  8,  Nipponese  forces  after  taking  Kaifeng  were  set  to  capture  Chenghsien,  important 
railroad  junction.  The  Chinese  turned  loose  the  "flood  dragons”  of  the  Hwang  Ho  by  breaking 
the  dike  between  the  two  cities.  The  river  poured  southeastward,  finding  a  new  course  to  the 
sea  and  cutting  off  the  Japanese  from  central  China.  The  broken  line  reaching  to  the  Gulf  of 
Chihli  was  the  previous  course;  the  lower  broken  line,  an  even  older  course.  Chinese  and 
American  engineers  now  direct  the  work  of  putting  the  river  back  in  its  prewar  bed. 
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Geo-Graphic  Brevities 

PARAGUAY'S  RIVERS  AID  LOGGING  BUT  HARDWOOD  LOGS  WON'T  FLOAT 

KfJKESTRY  experts  of  the  United  States  Government  have  arrived  in  South 
America's  inland  republic  of  Paraguay  to  confer  with  officials  on  a  jirogram  for 
the  commercial  and  industrial  utilization  of  rich  forestry  resources.  A  third  of 
the  country  is  virgin  forest,  and  lumbering  is  one  of  the  principal  industries. 
Paraguay's  area  ot  153,000  square  miles  makes  it  almost  the  size  of  California. 

Wood  is  of  primary  importance  in  Paraguay  because  of  the  lack  of  other 
fuel.  It  ])owers  steamshijis  and  700  miles  of  railroad,  as  well  as  Paraguayan 
factories  which  produce  shoes,  soap,  sugar,  flour,  cotton  fabrics,  and  canned  goods. 

In  forested  countries  it  is  customary  to  float  logs  down  streams.  Much  of 
Paraguay's  wide  variety  of  hardwood  will  not  float,  however,  and  heavy  logs  arc- 
drifted  by  attaching  three  lighter  logs  to  each.  This  is  true  of  logs  of  (luehracho, 
a  name  that  means  a.x-hreaker.  Paraguay  uses  some  quebracho  to  make  wheels 
six  feet  and  iiKjre  in  diameter  for  twcj-wheeled  carts  and  for  hauling  logs  (jver 
mud  roads.  Ouehracho  logs  are  converted  into  street-])aving  blocks,  piles  for 
bridge  construction,  and  fence  posts. 

Much  of  the  quebracho  is  chopped  up  for  the  extraction  of  tannin.  Quebracho 
extract  is  an  unusually  efTective  agent  in  tanning  leather,  and  Paraguay  annually 
shi])ped  four  million  dollars  worth  before  the  war,  the  United  States  taking  about 
a  quarter  of  the  supply. 

The  (piehracho  trees  are  scattered  throughout  the  Chaco,  Paraguay's  “wild 
west”  of  nomad  Indians  where  colonizing  ])rojects  are  in  o])eration.  The  Chaco, 
equalling  Tennessee  and  Alabama  in  area,  is  that  ]mrt  of  Paraguay  west  of  the 
Paraguay  River.  It  is  a  flat  country  of  many  lagoons  where  floods,  and  droughts 
alternate.  Herds  of  cattle  graze  as  far  inland  as  the  jungle  is  cleared. 

Most  Paraguayan  farms  are  small  clearings  in  the  timherland  of  Paraguay 
proper  between  the  Paraguay  and  Alto  Parana  rivers.  The  out])ut  of  sugar  cane, 
peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  and  various  vegetables  and  grains  is  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

Forest  products  and  other  commo<lities  are  shipped  down  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana  rivers,  over  which  hi-weekly  service  is  normally  maintained,  between  the 
capital  city,  Asuncion,  and  Buenos  Aires.  The  rivers  remain  I’araguay's  jjrincijial 
highways,  carrying  hides,  yerha  mate  (illustration,  cover),  cottem,  (|uehracho  ex¬ 
tract,  and  canned  meats.  The  United  States  has  imported  over  half  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  the  canned  meat  in  a  year. 

Except  in  periods  of  low  water,  Asuncion  is  the  upstream  terminus  (T  naviga¬ 
tion  for  the  larger  steamers  carrying  exports  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  thousand  miles 
downstream.  The  capital,  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  has  a  ])o])u- 
lation.,of  120,000.  It  resembles  an  Old  World  city  behind  the  red  hlufT  promontory 
forming  the  river  harbor. 

*  *  *  * 

BORNHOLM  ISLAND,  RETURNED  TO  DANISH  CONTROL,  IS  DENMARK  IN  MINIATURE 

BORNHOLM,  the  Danish  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea  which  Soviet  occupation 
troops  have  recently  evacuated,  is  a  sort  of  “Denmark  in  a  nutshell.”  It  is  roughly 
rectangular  and  about  one-sixth  as  large  as  Long  Island.  With  its  225  scpiare 
miles  of  territory  and  45,000  inhabitants,  it  repeats  many  of  Denmark’s  char¬ 
acteristics  in  miniature. 
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crops — corn,  wheat,  hay,  oats,  and  cotton — occu])y  more  land  in  the  United  States. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  Iowa  are  the  leaders  in  acreage. 

Nutritionally  soybeans  are  probably  ino.st  important  for  their  protein  con¬ 
tent — two  and  one-half  times  as  high  as  that  of  steak.  Protein  in  food  is  the  raw 
material  for  building  muscle  and  other  Ixxly  tissues.  Soybeans  contain  about  40 
per  cent  of  this  material.  Its  cjuality  is  superior  to  other  vegetable  proteins  and 
comparable  to  that  of  animal  proteins  (meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  cheese).  Other  im- 
])ortant  elements  in  the  soybean  include  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  the  B 
complex  vitamins.  V'itamin  values  compare  with  those  in  wheat  and  meats. 

Farmers  raise  soybeans  in  their  fields  as  a  forage  crop,  a  grain  crop,  or 
sim])ly  to  enrich  the  soil.  Soy  is  a  leguminous  ])lant ;  the  leaves  take  nitrogen  out 
of  the  air  and  dejwsit  it  in  nodules  clinging  to  the  roots.  Plowed  under,  the  rank, 
leafy  jdant  adds  even  more  nitrogenous  humus  to  the  soil. 

Soybeans  contain  an  average  19  i)er  cent  oil.  This  is  used  in  making  rubber 
hose  and  mats,  s(ja])s,  pahits,  lacquers  and  varnishes,  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  and 
margarine  and  vegetable  shortenings. 
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A  JAPANESE  SLICES  GRINDSTONE-SHAPED  SOYBEAN  CAKE  FOR  FERTILIZER 

In  Japan  the  waste  products  of  the  versatile  soybean  are  used.  After  edible  elements  have 
been  extracted,  the  residue  is  pressed  into  cakes.  Shaved  off  and  spread  over  fields,  this  wall¬ 
boardlike  material  makes  good  cheap  fertilizer  for  the  overworked  land.  A  sharp  edge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  disk  cuts  off  bits  as  the  man  pushes  down. 
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During  V’-boml)  attacks  on  England,  German  scientists  were  rejiorted  to  l)e 
using  Bornholm  as  a  base  for  ex])eriments  in  handling  and  launching  those  long¬ 
distance  missiles.  After  (jermany’s  surrender,  a  die-bard  German  garriscju  held 
out  on  the  island  until  the  Russians  landed. 

Bornholm,  with  adjacent  islets,  is  the  easternmost  outpost  of  Denmark.  It 
is  85  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  Danish  islands,  only  25  miles  from  the  Swedish 
shore,  and  60  miles  from  the  coast  of  Germany.  But  Bornholm  ])eople  are  of 
Danish  blood  and  have  been  closely  linked  with  Denmark  ff)r  a  thousand  years. 

-Almost  surrounded  by  rwks,  Bornholm  is  a  sturdy  chunk  (»f  granite,  below  a 
generally  fertile  soil.  Before  the  (iermans  took  over  in  .\pril.  194().  the  islanders 
suj)|)Iied  much  of  their  own  needs  through  farming  and  fishing.  .An  outstanding 
pnKluct  of  the  fisheries  was  the  “Bornholmer,”  a  tasty  herring  smoked  by  a 
sj)ecial  process.  Bornholm  also  rai.sed  slieej)  and  cattle,  and  produced  considerable 
butter,  milk,  and  cream.  Some  industry,  including  pottery  making  and  the  rpiarry- 
ing  of  stone,  was  carried  on. 

A  Bornholm  farmer  who  failed  to  make  a  living  from  crops  could  dig  deeix-r 
and  (juarry  the  granite  which  normally  provided  a  leading  material  for  e.\i)ort  as 
well  as  for  the  island’s  own  hard  roads  and  solid  buildings. 

I’eacetime  Born¬ 
holm  had  become 
a  popular  vacation 
spot,  especially  for 
compatriot  visitors 
from  Denmark 
proper.  Its  medie¬ 
val  round  churches 
( illustration,  right ), 
ancient  m(»noliths. 
ruined  castles,  and 
stump  windmills 
were  favorite  sub¬ 
jects  for  camera 
enthusiasts  and 
Denmark’s  many 
artists. 

A  feature  of 
many  Bornholm 
houses  which  may 
have  come  in  handy 
during  German  (x:- 
cupation  is  the 
“curiosity  mirror.’’ 

Set  outside  a  win¬ 
dow,  this  adjustable 
glass  reflects  the 
happenings  on  the 
street  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  observer 
hidden  indoors. 


Note;  Horiiholni  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  Society’s 
.Map  of  Germany  and 
Its  .Approaches. 

See  also,  “Bornholm 
— Denmark  in  a  Nut¬ 
shell,”  in  the  Xalioiuil 
Gcoitraph ic  M a(/asiuc 
for  February,  1945. 
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BORNHOLM’S  ROUND  CHURCHES  WERE  ONCE  PIRATE-PROOF 

Four  tuck  cylindrical  placet  of  worihip  ttand  on  Denmark’t  Baltic 
Sea  itiand.  Built  at  churchet,  they  became  fortt  when  piratet  twarmed 
athore  in  the  Middle  Aget.  Thit  one,  Otterlart  Kirke,  added  buttrettet 
and  gabled  entranceway  later.  Early  interior  muralt,  now  rettored, 
were  once  whitewathed  out  of  tight  by  ttrait-laced  Lutkerant. 


